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PETER HAUSTED'S THE BIVALL FRIENDS, WITH 
SOME ACCOUNT OP HIS OTHER WORKS 

Peter Hausted was the author of one play in English, The 
Bivall Friends, one play in Latin, Senile Odium, and a numher 
of miscellaneous works (translations, pamphlets, sermons, 
elegies), none of which has been reprinted in modern times. 
Of these, naturally, the most interesting to the student of 
literature is the play in English, The Bivall Friends. This 
hardly deserves the honor of reprinting ; yet some information 
about its plot and its unfortunate history may be welcome to 
students of the drama. 

The play most intimately concerns Thomas Randolph. Per- 
haps also it indirectly concerns Milton, for the striking events 
to be narrated took place during the last year of his residence 
at Cambridge. In the preceding year (1632) Hausted * had 
won some fame in the successful production of his Latin play, 
Senile Odium, heralded on its appearance in print by a long 
commendatory poem from the hand of Edward King. Since 
Hausted was highly regarded at the university as a poet, we 
may suspect that he, like King, was numbered among Milton's 
acquaintances. Furthermore, since The Bivall Friends is in 
the main a bitter attack on simoniacal practices in the church, 
it is interesting to recall Milton's later attack in Lycidas. 

In the Lent Term of 1631-2 the King and Queen, after a 
considerable delay, came to visit the University. 2 To entertain 
the royal guests two comedies had been prepared, one by Peter 
Hausted, of Queens' College, the other by Thomas Randolph, 
of Trinity. Immediately the question arose, which play 
should be given precedence? The contention seems to have 
involved not only the Heads, but also the students of both 
colleges, and to have created two factions in the university. 
At last the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Butts, interfered, and on 

1 Who in 1622-3 acted in Fucus Histriomastix (see the edition by G. C. 
Moore Smith, p. x). 

2 See David Masson, The Life of John Milton (ed. 1881, 251 ff.). 
For the life of Hausted see the Dictionary of National Biography. To 
both of these works I am greatly indebted. 
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his own authority decided that Hausted's play should be 
given priority. 

Under such unfavorable conditions The Rivall Friends was 
presented before their majesties on March 19, by the students 
of Queens' College. Hausted himself took part in the acting, 
assuming two roles, one of them that of Anteros, the leading 
character. But the play was stupid, involved, and inexcus- 
ably long. As a result it was unmistakably and hopelessly 
damned. The title-page speaks clearly on this point : ' ' Cryed 
downe by Boyes, Faction, Envie, and confident ignorance"; 
and the Preface complains of " black-mouth 'd Calumny," 
"base aspersions and unchristianlike slanders," "emptie 
Noddles," and " many-mouth 'd Detraction." 

This failure was rendered all the more painful by the fact 
that Randolph's play, The Jealous Lovers, which followed, 
proved to be a brilliant success. In his epistle To the Reader, 
the author complacently says : " Be to me as kind as my audi- 
ence ' ' ; and a number of persons who prefixed commendatory 
verses testify to the great favor with which the play was re- 
ceived. For example James Duport says : 

Thou had'st th' applause of all: King, 

Queen, and Court, 
And University, all liked thy sport. 

The affair, however, did not end here. Twelve days later, 
on Easter morning, the Vice-Chancellor of the university was 
discovered in his room hanging from a beam over the door. 
He had committed suicide — "wilfully with the weight of his 
body strangled himself, his knees almost touching the floor." 
Masson has shown that the failure of Hausted's play was, in 
some measure, the cause of this tragic event. He quotes from 
a letter 3 (in the State Paper Office) endorsed Relation of the 
manner of the death of Dr. Butts: "But his vexation began 
when the King's coming approached and Dr. Comber and he 
fell foul of each other about the precedency of Queens' and 
Trinity comedy, — he engaging himself for the former. But 
the killing blow was a dislike of that comedy and a check of 
the Chancellor [Lord Holland], who is said to have told 

" Op. cit. p. 255. 
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him that the King and himself had more confidence in his 
discretion than they found cause, in that he found such a 
comedy fitting, &e." 

In 1632 Hausted printed the play,* hoping, doubtless, to 
raise himself in the estimation of his fellows, and also, per- 
haps, to quiet the rumors which the suicide of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor had given rise to. Perhaps these rumors were in 
Hausted's mind when he wrote of " unchristianlike slanders," 
which "like a generall infection haue spread themselves 
throughout the Kingdome. ' ' The title-page reads : 

The / Rivall / Friends. / A Comcedie, / As it was Acted 
before the King and / Queens Maiesties, when out of their 
prince- / ly favour they were pleased to visite their / Vni- 
versitie of Cambridge, upon the 19. / day of March, 1631. / 
Cryed downe by Boyes, Paction, Envie, / and confident Ig- 
norance, approv'd by the / judicious, and now exposed to 
the pub- / lique censure, by / The Authour, Pet. Havsted Mr. 
in / Artes of Queenes Colledge. / Non tanti est ut placeam 
insanire. / [small ornament] / London, / Printed by Aug. 
Matthewes for Humphrey Robinson, / at the signe of the 
three Pidgeons in Pauls / Church-yard. 1632 5 

The dedication is sarcastic in the extreme : 

"To the right Honourable, right Reverend, right Worship- 
full, or whatsoever he be or shall bee whom I hereafter may 
call Patron"— a poem of fifty-four pentameter lines, rhym- 
ing in couplets. The following lines are characteristic : 
'Twas made to please, and had the vicious Age 
Beene good enough, it had not left the Stage 
"Without it's due Applause. 

Not content with this, Hausted added a long Preface, in 
which he attempted to defend himself against his enemies. 

4 The entry in the Stationers' Registers (Arber, iv. 279) is as follows: 
13° Junii 1632. Master Robinson: Entred for his Copy vnder the 

handes of Sir Henry Herbert and master Islip warden a Comedy called 

The Bivall ffriendes. by Peter Hausten. . . vid. 

"4to; A-O in fours; no pagination. I have described the play from a 

copy in my own possession. 
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In the following quotation I have gathered what I take to be 
the best part of this interesting Preface : 

"Yet at the length I haue obtained leaue for this poore neg- 
lected Piece of mine to salute the Light, & in spight of all 
black-mouth' d Calumny (who ha's endeavor'd to crush it into 
nothing) presented it to the open view. I am not ignorant 
what base aspersions, & unchristianlike slanders (like a gen- 
erall infection) haue spread themselues throughout the King- 
dome, nor can I hope that the publishing of it can stop all 
those wide mouthes which are opened against it; yet I must 
not despaire of so much justice from the Candide, (for their 
owne honestie is interested in the Action) as (when they shall 
behold the innocence of it) to confesse, that I suffer most un- 
justly in these reports. How it was accepted of their Majes- 
ties, whom it was intended to please, we know, and had grac- 
ious signes : 6 how the rest of the Court were affected, wee 
know too; Such as were faire and intelligent will yet giue it 
sufficient Testimonie: As for those which came with starch 'd 
faces and resolutions to dislike whatsoever they saw or heard, 
(all due reverence being given to the faire fields they weare 
upon their backes) they must perforce giue mee leaue to be 
of that hffiresie, and thinke that there is something else re- 
quired to the composition of a Iudgement, then a good Suite 
of taken-up Clothes, a Countenance set in a frame, and some 
three shakes of the emptie Noddle. 

" It is the misery of Poetry aboue other sciences, & in Poetry 
of the Dramme especially, that it lies open to be profan'd by 
every adulterate judgement. The Musician dares onely judge 
of Musicke, the Philosopher in naturall causes, the Mathe- 
matician of those Arts: But what fly-blowne piece of Man 
is there, whose best of vertues is to cry God dam him, whose 
top of knowledge the Alphabeticall and Greeke healths but 
thinks himself a Doctor of the Chaire in what belongs to the 
Scene t . . . Next, whereas my discretion was eall'd in 
question for making one to raile so bitterly upon Women be- 
fore the Ladies who we should haue labour 'd to please rather. 
I answer . . . As for that which they object against 
bringing in of the foure Guls in the third Act, as impertinent 

* But compare the letter in the State Paper Office, quoted above. 
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to the Plot; I answer ... As for the false and abomi- 
nable imputations laid upon it by my Tribe with the short 
haire and long eares, my formall outsides, that looke demure, 
and snuffle, I . . . Reader, not to tire thee with a Preface, 
thou hast it verbatim, and punctually as it was acted. I con- 
fesse, I would willingly haue altred some things which upon 
more mature deliberation I haue found to be subject to mis- 
constructions, but that I knew the malice of some would upon 
that take advantage, to make the world beleeue, that that 
which hath, or shall be spoken against it, is true." 

But Hausted was unfortunate both in his title-page and in 
his Preface, for these seem to have provoked much unfavor- 
able comment. I have here brought together all the contem- 
porary references to the play that I have been able to dis- 
cover. 

1. The first is from Huth's Inedited Poetical Miscellanies: 

In Defence of those Scholars whom Mr. Hausted calumniates 
in the Frontispiece of his Rival Friends. 

Have at you, sir, since you will needs oppose 

All witty men ; amongst your other foes 

Know I am one : there is no way for me 

Not to seem foolish but to gainsay thee. 

Have at you, take heed, and though of so many 

"Whom you call boys, I am more boy than any, 

Yet count me full thy match. For why? Thyself 

Art but an aged infant, a grave elf. 

monstrous spleen ! what ! didst thou mean to wrong 

The glories of the understanding throng? 

What ! didst thou mean against those gowns to strike 

Which so vouchsafed to grace thee with dislike? 

Was it not to thee praise enough that they 

Deign 'd for to be spectators of thy play? 

In troth it was, and their discommendation 

Did thee more good than others' approbation. 

What were those fellows that did thee applaud? 

Tinkers and cobblers. O egregious laud ! 

Thou liest if thou sayest any of the court 

Had so small sense as to endure thy sport : 
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And if thou sayest that either king or queen 
Condemn 'd thee not for that which they had seen, 
Thou art an arrant traitor : what is it 
But to say that our island's head wants wit? 
Come, come, confess the truth ! confess, and we 
Perchance may once be brought to pity thee. 
Hast thou not done thy college more dishonour 
Than almost can be heal'd ? Hast thou not done her 
More injury than thou didst almost those 
Which justly did deride thy childish shows? 
Ye gentlemen of Queen's, for your own sake, 
If not for ours, thrust out this ass, and make 
His name a by- word : wherefore should drones live 
Amongst bees to discredit the whole hive? 
Thrust out this ass, and whensoe'er hereafter 
You lack an object to occasion laughter, 
Let Hausted enter; Hausted's natural parts 
Are better than all Archie's studied arts. 
Sirrah, these worthy persons whom you scoff 
(Maugre your printing), have long since blown off 
The dust of those thy sandals, and their lives 
Will last far longer than thy book survives. 
May they still prosper, and I then am sure 
There is no cause but I may be secure : 
For if I write well, these few lines of mine 
Shall vanquish, blot out, and defame all thine : 
If I write ill, yet wilt thou pardon me, 
And take my part, because I write like thee. 
2. James Duport, in his commendatory verses before 
Randolph's The Jealous Lovers (ed. Hazlitt, p. 65) : 
No fretting frontispiece, nor biting satire 
Needs usher 't forth: born tooth 'd? fie! 'tis 

'gainst nature. 
Thou hast th ' applause of all : king, queen, and court, 
And University, all lik'd thy sport. 
No blunt preamble in a cynic humour 
Needs quarrel at dislike, and (spite of rumour) 
Force a more candid censure, and extort 
An approbation, maugre all the Court. 
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Such rude and snarling prefaces suit not thee ; 
They are superfluous: for thy comedy, 
Back't with its own worth and the author's name, 
Will find sufficient welcome, credit, fame. 

3. When Randolph revised The Jealous Lovers for publica- 
tion, he seems to have inserted a reference to Hausted. In a 
scene (strongly reminiscent of the grave-digging scene in 
Hamlet) the sexton, picking up a skull, satirizes, I believe, 
the unfortunate author of The Rivall Friends. "This was 
a poetical noddle. 0, the sweet lines, choice language, elo- 
quent figures, besides the jests, half-jests, quarter-jests, and 
quibbles that have come out o' these chaps that yawn so! 
[This is a good description of The Rivall Friends] . . . 
He has been my tenant these seven years, and in all that 
while I never heard him rail against the times, or complain 
of the neglect of learning. [A reference to Hausted's Pref- 
ace?] . . . And now a play of his may be freely cen- 
sured without a libel on the audience. The boys may be 
bold to cry it down." Cf. Hausted's title-page: "Cryde 
downe by Boyes, ' ' etc. 7 Possibly the next remark, also, 
was a hit at The Rivall Friends. Phryne asks: "Pray, sir, 
how does Death Deal with the ladies? Is he so unmannerly 
As not to make distinction of degrees?" Hausted had felt 
it necessary to defend his play on this point : ' ' Next, whereas 
my discretion was call'd in question for making one to raile 
so bitterly upon Women before the Ladies. ' ' 

4. Randolph again comments on the play in his Oratio 
Praevaricaloria (ed. Hazlitt, pp. 679-80) : 

Ilia res Comiea, quae primd ante Regem acta est, amicos 
habuit, sed sine Rivalibus. Fuit optima Comoedia a priori, 
sed olet a posteriori. Nunc impressa est. Miror ego ejus 
hominis stomachum, qui talem librum edere potuit. Ego in 
illius laudes sic cecini. 

Jam sileat Jack Drum; taceat miracula Tom Thumb; 

Nee se gigantem jactel Gargantua tantum ; 

Nee ferat insanus sua praelia Tamberlanus, 

Nee Palmerinus, nee strenuus Albovinus. 

' Hazlitt calls attention to this. 
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Se quondam ratus sapientem Tom Coriatus, 
Et Don Quichotte dicit, sum nunc idiota ! 
Nunc metuit dia divortia Technogamia: 
Insignis Pericles non audet tarn celebres res. 
Impiger Orlando jam non est tarn furioso; 
Non te, Jeronyme, cogemus surgere lecto. 
Nemo dicat jam prudentes pascere Gotham 
Namqu'est doctorum comoedia scrip ta virorum. 
Quse superat cunctas (tanta est fiducial) laudes 
Et jam seeurum petit post praelia prelum 
Ignavum fucus pecus est, petit illico lucos ; 
Et factus blancum non saltat prinkum prankum. 
Dicunt hoc puerile Odium vicisse Senile, 
Hie est sensus non, et possis ludere checkstone. 
The concluding phrase refers to one of the most ludicrous 
scenes in The Eivall Friends (V. vi; cf. also II. i.), in which 
Ursely invites Anteros to play this childish game. That the 
scene caused merriment we may infer from Hausted's Pref- 
ace: "and if that was my errour, that the two Changelings 
spoke no strong lines, but plaid at Chackstones" . . . 

The play, as I have said, hardly deserves reprinting. A 
rather full description will satisfy, I believe, all the demands 
of the student of the drama. 

Prefixed to the play are three commendatory poems. (1) 
"Amicissimo suo Petro Havsted invitatio ut Comcediam suam 
Prelo committat," forty-five lines in Latin, signed "Ed. 
Kemp." This person was a member of Queens' College, and 
contributed a commendatory poem to Senile Odium. (2) "To 
the Authour, ' ' twelve lines in English, unsigned, but probably 
by the writer of the following poem. (3) "To the same vpon 
the Arraignement of his Comoedie," twelve lines in English, 
signed "I. R." This was doubtless "J. Rogers, Reginal," 
who, along with Kemp, contributed a commendatory poem to 
Senile Odium. 

The Introduction extends over two pages, and has some 
lyrical excellence. "Being a Dialogue betwixt Venus, Thetis, 
and Phoebus, sung by two Trebles, and a Base. Venus (being 
Phosphorus as well as Vesper) appearing at a window aboue 
as risen, calling to Sol, who lay in Thetis lap at the East side 
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of the stage, canoped with an azure curtaine : at the first word 
that Venus sung, the curtain was drawne, and they dis- 
covered." Venus and Thetis alternately woo Phoebus, who 
finally arises. But spying the King and Queen, he exclaims : 

But what new spectacle of wonder's this? 

And haue I lost my wonted Majestie f 
Thus the Introduction turns into a handsome compliment to 
the royal visitors. 

After the Introduction, a "Boy" (i. e., a student) comes 
upon the stage shouting "Ha, ha, he, here be fine feats. . . 
In faith Gentlemen I pity ye, y'are like to haue a goodly 
Comcedy here, Plautus his captiues translated, or some such 
thing I warrant ye. . . But Gods me ! what haue I forgot ? 
I should haue had mine eares stretch 'd for it if I hal miss'd 
it, Yee must suppose the Scene too be here in England at a 
country village. . . But to my charge whom I left at the 
doore, til I had discover 'd whether the coast were cleare. . . 
But heere comes the Prologue." 

The Prologue was inspired by the ' ' occasion of their Maies- 
ties comming being deferr'd." 

Most sacred Majesties, if yee doe wonder 

To be saluted by an aged Prologue 

Know. . . 
This form sems to have been suggested by the Prologue to 
Jonson's Poetaster: 

If any muse why I salute the stage 

An armed Prologue, know. . . 
The idea, however, goes back to Terence's Heautontimorumenos. 
I give below the dramatis personal, which in the original 
edition is printed on the reverse of the title-page. A copy of 
the play in the British Museum (644 b. 45) has the names of 
the actors inserted in a contemporary hand. These I have 
included here in brackets. 

Dramatis Personal 
[Mr. Brian] Sacriledge Hooke, a Simoniacall Patrone. 

[Mannering] Pandora, his faire Daughter. 
[Ramsbotom] Mistris Vrsely, his supposed Daughter, de- 
formed and foolish. 
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[St. Rogers] 

[Lin] 

[Mr. Kempe] 

[Mr. Stanninow] 

[Sr. Hills] 
[Mr. Hausted] 

[Sr. Cantrel] 
[Mr. Cotterel] 
[Freer] 

[Mr. Rogers] 
[Piereen] 
[Tiffin] 
[Mr. Harflet] 
[Mr. Hards] 

[Sr. Woodhouse] 
[Hausted] 
[Kidtre] 
[Richardson] 

[Hausted] 8 
[St. Curlile] 

[Hills] 8 
[Stoke] 



Jacke Loueall, a Court Page, Nephew to Mr. 

Hooke. 
Constantino,, lack Loueall' s sister. 
Lucius. | the two Friends, and Riv- 

Neander, Or Cleopes^ aUs m Pandora's loue. 
Luscinio, Lucius his Boy. 
Bully Liuely, an old merry fellow, that Hues 
in the impropriate Parsonage. 
Terpander, an old Gentleman. 
Anteros, his sonne, a humerous mad fellow, 

that could not endure women. 
Laurentio, an ancient Citizen. 
Endymion, his sonne, and Page to Lucius. 
Isabella, Laurentio' s Daughter, in loue with 

Lucius. 
Stipes, Hooke' s Sheepheard. 
Placenta, his Wife, a Midwife. 
Merda, their Daughter. 
Nodle Emptie, an Innes of the Court man. 
William Wiseacres, a quondam Atturneys 

Clarke. 
Mr. Mungrell, an elder brother. 
Hammershin, a Batchelour of Arts. 
Zealous Knowlittle, a Box-maker 
Tempest All-mouth, a decaied 

Clothworker 
Arthur Aremstrog }2yongschol- 
cyj j t 7i t Mers, robustious 

Stutchell Legg — ) i 



Suiters 
to Mistris 
Vrsely for 
the 

Parsonage 
sake. 



' footbal-players. 

Ganimed FUlpot, a pretender to 
a Scholler, who had once bin a 
Gentleman's Butler. 

Hugo Obligation, a precise Scriv- 
ener. 

Two men, two Maydes of Liuelyes 

A Bedlam. 

Fidlers. 

' In the British Museum copy "Hausted" was written before "Arthur 
Armestrong," and "Hills" before "Ganimed Fillpot," but each name was 
later crossed through. 
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The play is exceptionally long, and its plot highly compli- 
cated. Indeed there are five separate plots, so entangled as 
almost to baffle the reader. For the sake of clearness I will 
sketch these several plots independently, without attempting 
to show how they were linked to one another. 

1. The Rival Friends Plot — (The Main Plot) 

Two friends, Neander and Lucius, love Constantina and 
Isabella respectively. But meeting Pandora, they fall des- 
perately in love with her, and desert their former mistresses. 
Pandora loves both men so deeply that she is unable to deter- 
mine which one she will marry. Thereupon each of the ' ' rival 
friends" strives to sacrifice himself for the happiness of the 
other; each treats Pandora with cruel harshness, denies that 
he loves her (at the same time revealing to the audience in 
asides great mental anguish), and urges her to accept his 
friend. Meanwhile the rejected Isabella appears in the char- 
acter of a boy who has run away from the London players. 
Constantina, desiring to disguise herself as a boy, engages 
the supposed runaway actor to dress in her clothes, occupy 
her room, and thus cover her escape. The two friends now 
appeal to the village parson, Lively, for assistance. Each 
seeks earnestly for the other's marriage to the fair Pandora. 
Lively, however, favors Lucius, and secures the consent of 
Neander to a feigned marriage with some boy disguised as a 
woman, so that Lucius, deceived by the trick, may feel free to 
marry Pandora. Lively soon after happens upon the dis- 
guised Constantina, discovers her identity, and then lays a 
deeper plot. He dresses her as a young woman, conceals her 
face with a veil, and marries her securely to her beloved (but 
unsuspecting) Neander. Lucius, having overheard the orig- 
inal plot, stoutly refuses to believe the parson's statement 
that his friend has really married a woman; and not to be 
outdone in friendship, declares himself to be a eunuch, and 
hence unable to marry. Thus the interference of Lively mere- 
ly serves to complicate affairs. Pandora, in despair of enjoy- 
ing either lover, appeals to the midwife, Placenta. The latter 
advises her to feign a love to some other young man in the 
hope of bringing matters to a quick conclusion. For this pur- 
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pose they select the page Endymion. Pandora makes love to 
him in a very free manner, while Placenta calls the rival 
friends to be witnesses. In the end, Pandora finds that she 
loves Endymion in reality, and has ceased to care for Neander 
and Lucius. The latter, too, find that they no longer love 
Pandora. When Neander discovers his marriage to Con- 
stantina, he is greatly pleased; and Lucius, after begging 
the pardon of Isabella, is accepted by her. The father of 
Endymion appears, and approves of the match between his 
son and Pandora. Thus the plot closes with the happy mar- 
riage of all the lovers concerned. 

2. The Hooke-Parsonage Plot 

Sacriledge Hooke has a daughter, Ursely, who is both de- 
formed and idiotic. In order to marry her off, he advertises 
as a dowry the parsonage now occupied by the aged Lively. 
Immediately, numerous suitors flock to the house of Sacri- 
ledge, and quarrel for the chance of getting the parsonage, 
even at the price of the deformed Ursely. The scenes are 
designed merely to satirize simoniacal practices and, to a less 
extent, Puritanism. 

3. The Anteros-Ursely Plot 

Anteros is a woman-hater of the most violent type. For 
him Hooke 's deformed and simple daughter, Ursely, conceives 
a strong passion, and declares that she will die unless she can 
have him for a husband. Hooke plans to force the marriage 
upon Anteros by threatening to foreclose certain heavy mort- 
gages upon the estate of his old father, Terpander. This plan 
proves to be so successful that Anteros is compelled to give 
his consent to the marriage; not, however, until he has torn 
up all the bonds of his father 's indebtedness, and has received 
the parsonage from Hooke as a free gift. Having been granted 
a few hours delay of the marriage, he is on the point of flee- 
ing to the Continent, when his good friend Loveall enters and 
reveals the fact (just discovered) that Ursely is not Hooke 's 
daughter, but a changeling, and in reality the sister of An- 
teros. Anteros is happy both at having escaped matrimony, 
and at having overreached the crafty Hooke. 
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4. The Anteros-Loveall Plot 

Anteros and Loveall have each a brace of humorous gulls 
whom they desire to pit against one another. They arrange 
a meeting in which they match the four gulls in a " contest of 
singularity." (The scenes are closely imitated from Jon- 
son's Every Man In His Humour II. i. and III. i.) In the 
end, by thoroughly frightening the gulls, they manage to shut 
them up, one pair in dog-kennels, the other pair in a " Con- 
nie chest" and a "hogstie." Here the gulls are left until 
the end of the play. (This is imitated from The Silent 
Woman 9 IV. ii.) 

5. The Antebos-Stipes Plot 

Stipes is a coarse shepherd in the employ of Hooke. Like 
Hooke, he has a simple daughter, Merda. Anteros, in order to 
escape from the machinations of Hooke and Ursely, disguises 
himself as a laborer and hires himself to Stipes. Merda at 
once falls in love with him. Stipes, suspecting that Anteros 
has played false with Merda, ties him to a tree and goes into 
the house for a staff. Loveall comes in, recognizes his friend 
and releases him. Anteros quickly throws off his laborer's dis- 
guise, and, now arrayed in fine clothes, has himself retied to 
the tree. Stipes is astonished at the sudden transformation 
of his servant into a gentleman, but Anteros easily persuades 
him that the transformation was the result of having been 
tied to the tree. Thereupon Stipes and Merda request Anteros 
to tie them to the same tree. Anteros throws over their heads 
a cloak, and brings in a Tom-a-Bedlam who sings and dances. 
Stipes and Merda take the bedlam for Oberon, king of fair- 
ies. The shepherd and his daughter are then left tied to the 
tree until the end of the play. 

In the Epilogue the woman-hater Anteros advances; but 
at the sight of the Queen, his character is changed : 

Most Sacred Goddesse 

Behold a Penitent, that falls thus lowe 

Before your feete : as you have showne your selfe 

More then a Mortall, in converting me. . . 

•The indebtedness to The Silent Woman was pointed out by Halli- 
well, Dictionary of Old Plays. 
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This seems to be in imitation of Jonson's Epilogue to Every 
Man Out of His Humour, in which Malicente is converted by 
the presence of Queen Elizabeth : 

Yet humble as the earth, do I implore [Kneels. 
heaven that she, whose presence hath effected 
This change in me. . . 

Other works known to be by Hausted are catalogued below : 

1. Senile / Odium. / Comcedia / Cantabrigiae / publice 
Academieis recitata / in Collegio Reginali / ab ejusdem Col- 
legii / juventute. / Autore P. Hausted. / Lusimus innocui. / 
[Ornament.] / Cantabrigiae: / Ex Academiae celeberrimae / 
typographeo, 1633. [8vo; ff (four pages), A-P in eights, 
0-0 4 ; pp. viii + 102.] 10 

The most notable thing about this play is the prefatory poem 
by Edward King, conspicuously printed in large Italic type 
at the beginning. The fact that the other two commendatory 
poems (by Hausted 's very good friends who the year before 
stood by him in his distress) are printed after King's poem, 
and in smaller type, seems to bear testimony to the high es- 
teem in which King was held at the university. I have in- 
cluded this poem in order that the reader may judge of King's 
poetic vein, who "knew Himself to sing, and build the lofty 
rhyme." He is not known to have written any poems in 
English. 

Ingeniosissimo Viro, P. Hausted, in Festivissimam 
Ejus Comoediam 

Heus! acue dentes, Invidia; mensae (en!) tibi 
Adsunt secundae ; grata perpol advenis : 
Coneoquere male te prandium f erunt tuum ; 
Generosus hospes hanc tibi caenam dedit, 
Et molliores, avida quas vores, dapes; 
Nisi usque carnes putidas rodere juvet, 
Atramque saniem, & viperarum viscera. 
Jam prodit ilia, quam cupis, Comcedia, 
Odium Senile, candidi, theatri amor, 
Ipsaque theatrum amoris, & scena Venerum. 

10 Described from a copy in my possession. 
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Ridere quae vel cogat Heraclitos graves, 
Democritosque prodigos splenis nimis, 
( Jocosa fata, blanda mors !) risu eneeet. 
Non hie cothurni sanguine insonti rubent, 
Nee flagra Megaerse ferrea horrendum intonant, 
Noverca nulla saevior Erebo furit, 
Venena nulla, praeter ilia dulcia 
Amoris; atque his vim abstulere noxiam 
Casti lepores, innoeua festivitas, 
Nativa suavitas, proba elegantia, 
Venerisque nectar aureum lubentiae, 
Intusque regnans multiplex ars, quae vafre 
Gratis legentem conscium fallit dolis, 
Vorisque ludos teeta Maeandris facit. 
Alii sonoris fulminent Tragaediis; 
Autor Thaliam Comieam exornat meus, 
Teneroque soeco placidus Orchestram quatit; 
Plammas amantum, & vulnera juvenum levat, 
Canos morosos, mulcet, & stabili fide 
Solidisque vinclis invidos ligat senes; 
Odium in amorem vertit, ac litem eximit. 

Hem! macte Scenae nobile (Hanstedi) decus; 
Nee propria damnes pignora, & charos tui 
Partus tenebris ingeni indignis premas; 
Homicida neu sis gloriae tuae impius : 
Digni perire forsan lectores mali ; 
At non meretur Musa pretiosa emori. 

Pueris f ruatur livor iratis ferox : 
Tu incocta ride cerebra, fluctuantia 
Capita, eoactas frontium natantium 
Rugas, retractos turbidum in caput oeulos, 
Malos polypodes narium ; nee terreat 
Vanus cachinnus, aut ciconia impotens; 
Tutusque temne queis perosa Odium tua. 
Namque opera quid si vapulaverit prior, 
Sua nee habuerit blanda plausus verbera ? 
At haec Latina est salva, & incolumis erit ; 
Gentis togatae linguam, & arduum alitem 
Haud Alpha-beta penulatorum capit : 
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Haec capite crispo turba non ultra sapit 

Anagramma dominae vel catellse nominis ; 

Nam picta vestis non habet cordis nimis, 

Nee tineta rore Palladis, sed muricis. 

Haec nostra vota, cum velim Scenam ingredi ; 

Te vola Poetam, Drama fit Comoedia : 

Si desit aptus, eomptus, augustus locus, 

Nos pauci amici, nos Theatrum erimus tibi ; 

Aulaea sunto benevoli spectantium 

Vultus, nigraee ut sordes calumiae tegant ; 

Alacres & oculi sint & ardentes faces, 

Tuumq ; nomen suppleat Prologi vices ; 

Fores Theatri muniat Justus favor, 

Distinguat actus risus, atque encomium, 

Prudensq ; manuum plausus Epilogus fiet. 

Edvardus King, Coll. Christi. 
Each of the other two commendatory poems contains a 
reference to Ben Jonson, and the failure of his Magnetic Lady 
in 1632. Edward Kemp writes : 

Trutinam plebis amove, 
Et tolle lances: Bellua (Jonsoni) haec tui 
Magneticam socci vim, & arduam ecstasin 
Contemnere audet : merita nee satis aestimat 
Inops tribus tua, verticis gaudet nives 
Spectare, canitiemque parentis: — 
And John Rogers begins his poem thus : 

Si cadus expletus merito Jonsonius audit, 
(Nunc licet exhaustum declamet nescia turba). 

2. A poem contributed to Genethliacum Illustrissimorum 
Principium Caroli et Marine, a Musis Cantabrigiensibus cele- 
bratum: Cantab. 1631. Among the other contributors were 
Edward King (four poems), Thomas Randolph, James Du- 
port, and Thomas Fuller. The volume is notable because 
of the fact that Milton did not send in a contribution. 

3. Ten Sermons, preached upon severall Sundayes and 
Saints dayes. Printed for J. Clark: London, 1636. 

4. A satyre against Separatists, or the Conviction of 
Chamber-Preachers, and other Schismaticks, contrary to the 
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Discipline of this our Protestant Profession. 1642. 4to. 

This was printed with the initials "A. C." (= Abraham 
Cowley?). It was reprinted in 1675, with Ad Popvlvm. See 
the description of the next work. 

5. "Ad Popvlvm: Or, A Lecture to the People. Printed in 
the Yeare 1644." [4to, ten leaves.] This was reprinted in 
1660, and again in 1675. The title-page of the latter edition 
reads: X1 "Ad Popvlvm: or, a Lecture to the People. With a 
Satyre Against Separatists, [ornament.] London, Printed 
in the Late Times, and now Reprinted 1675." [4to A-D in 
fours.] The second part has a full title-page, preceded by a 
blank page. 

The British Museum Catalogue at first attributed these two 
tracts to John Taylor, the Water Poet ; 12 but in its Supple- 
ment it assigns them to Hausted. Both are long poems in 
heroic couplets, dealing with the religious and political state 
of England during the civil war. The attitude is that of a 
staunch royalist. The poems have little interest to the stu- 
dent of literature, but one reference to the drama may be 
quoted : 

Go on brave Heroes, and perform the rest, 
Increase your fame each day a yard at least, 
Till your high names are grown as glorious full 
As the four London Prentices at the Red-Bull. 

— A Satyre (ed. 1675, D 2 verso). 

This, I take it, refers to Heywood's Foure Prentises of Lon- 
don, printed in 1615, "As it hath bene diuerse times Acted, 
at the Red Bull." In The Knight of the Burning Pestle (IV. 
i.) and in Gayton's Festivous Notes are further references to 
the populartiy of the play. 

6. Hymnvs Tabaci; A Poem in honour of Tobaco. Hero- 
ically Composed by Raphael Throrivs : Made English by Peter 
Havsted Mr. of Arts Camb. London . Printed by T. N. 
for Humphrey Moseley. 1651. [8vo, A-P 4 in eights.] 

I have not been able to examine this. Hazlitt says : 13 " The 

31 From a copy in my possession. 
13 See under "Populus." 

"Collection! and Notes (1876) p. 422. See also British Museum 
Catalogue under "Thorius." 
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Hymn concludes on E 4 , and a new title occurs: 'Cheimono- 
pignion Or, A Winter Song By Raphael Thorivs : Newly trans- 
lated. ' ' ' Presumably this also was by Hausted. 

7. An Elegy on Col. Robert Arden, in Ashmole MSS. 36-7, 
fol. 125. " 

8. An English poem inscribed on the tomb of his friend 
and rival, Thomas Randolph. The poem is printed in Haz- 
litt's edition of Randolph, p. x. 

9. An English poem of thirty pentameter lines (contained 
in Brit. Mus. add. ms. 15227, fol. 83) with the title: Verses 
made by Mr. Hausted in amputationem comw sum. This poem 
has been printed by Louise B. Morgan, in Jahrbuch der Deut- 
schen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, vol. xlvii, pp. 83-4. 

10. (?) A Latin play, Senilis Amor, preserved in an imper- 
fect MS. (Rawlinson Poet. 9) in the Bodleian. Mr. G. C. 
Moore Smith attributes this doubtfully to Hausted. 15 For 
a full account of this play see Louise B. Morgan, The Latin 
University Drama, in Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- 
Oesellschaft, vol. xlvii, pp. 81-2. 

Cornell University. Joseph Quincy Adams, Jr. 

14 D. N. B. 

15 Edition of Fueus Histriomastix, p. x. 



